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ABSTRACT 

Papers presented at an English Language workshop 
represent topics discussed during the institute to inform and assist 
English teachers in meeting the needs of all the students in the 
classroom. The papers discuss an introduction to grammar as seen by 
linguist, structural grammar, phonology, and transformational 
grammar. Specific examples are given in each section, and a selected 
bibliography lists surveys of trends as well as discussions of 
selected issues and trends. (It appears that one page in the middle 
of the text is missing.) (LH) 
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FOREWORD 



The Mississippi Educational Services Center of Mississippi State University 
promoted an enrichment program for the English teachers of Mississippi which 
should enable them to assist other teachers with problems identified by them in 
the English department of the school systems in the state. Briefly the program 
was conducted for these purposes: 

1. To present an overview of teacher problems in English instruction, grades 
7-12. 

2. To present suggestions for teaching in the classroom. 

3. To provide possible solutions to problems in the teaching of English in 
the desegrated school. 

The institute was held on the campus of Mississippi State University on 
June 1-9, 1972 with the participants earning three semester hours credit. 

The materials in this publication represent topics discussed during the 
institute: 

1. An Introduction to Grammar as i Linguist Sees It - Dr. Marice Brown, 
Chairman of the English Department, University of Southern Mississippi, 
Hattiesburg. 

2. Structural Grammar - Miss Joanne Futch, Consultant, American Book 
Company, New York, N.Y. 

3. Phonology - James O'Neil, Consultant, Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas. 

4. Transformational Grammar - Dr. Roderick Jacobs, Consultant, Ginn & 
Company, Lexington, Mass. 

The papers presented here are for the purpose of informing and assisting 
the English teachers in meeting the needs of all the students in the classroom. 



AN INTRODUCTION TO GRAMMAR AS A LINGUIST SEES IT 
by Dr. Marice Brown, English Department Chairman 
University of Southern Mississippi 



The title assigned to me indicates something of the generality of this morning's open- 
ing session. To keep from being so abstract as to be meaningless, I have carefully 
planned the discussion to introduce you to the various aspects of linguistics that you 
will be dealing with during the rest of the institute. 

You have, no doubt, come with varying degrees of expertise in linguistics; and some of 
you may have no knowledge at all of what linguistics is all about. Worse yet, some of 
you may have false notions of what linguistics is all about. 

I plead indulgence from the first group, as I deal with very elementary matters, a 
clear head and a sharp ear from the second group, and a willingness to re-evaluate 
from the third. Let us, then, get down to business with a few definitions. The initial 
question is obviously what is linguistics . To say that it is a scientific study of 
language is not very informative if we do not understand the concept of the term sci- 
entific study. What we mean, of course, is that we pay attention to those aspects of 
1 anguage that are observable; we make statements about them, categorize them, test them. 
If our statements prove false, we re-examine the data, re-state, re-test, etc. For 
• example, let us take the third person singular, present tense, in English. It is ab- 
solutely true that in any standard English form we are going to get some form of what 
is sometimes called the morpheme This form is always spelled or ~ es > but it 

has three pronunciations, as you may test in the words cats (where you hear an ^ 
dogs (where you hear a zj , and buses (where you get a syllable composed of a vowel and 
a -vZ, the vowel varying considerable from speaker to speaker. Now— note that I started 
off by saying that this will be one hundred per cent true of standard English, but 
since there are other varieties (sometimes called substandard or nonstandard) any state- 
ment of English fact must include statements of aK varieties of English. We know that 
there are speakers of black dialects all about us who use forms like he bes . This is 
very interesting, because the -z_ is absolutely correct. The fact that makes he bes 
nonstandard is not the pending, but the fact that it is attached to be instead of to 
a lax high vowel [I] to give us is. Again, we must note that there are speakers of 
black dialects who say he_ be_--witFout the expected ending but if we listen carefully 
vie see that they say 

I bes 

You be 

He be 

Now--our statement must be modified to include such speech. All we have to do is note 
that the {Z 3 ? (or 3rd person singular) ending occurs on verbs in the present tense 
except in L some dialects where nothing occurs (we often refer to the nothing as a zero 
morph), but--and this is important — when it does not occur in the third person singular, 
it will occur on the first person. 

Now our statement fits the actual facts. Without encroaching on Mrs. Campbell's talk 
this afternoon, let me point out that I did not get emotional about the linguistic state- 
ment. I didn't call the forms used good or bad, correct or incorrect. I did not call 
the speakers of the forms educated or ignorant. I just wrote down what the facts are. 

Now that we have looked briefly at what linguistics is, perhaps we should take the time 
to review what we mean when we talk about languages. Do porpoises talk? Do bees talk? 
Some definitions of language are so broad as to include animal communication as language. 



but I should like to use a tighter definition. I want to characterize language as human, 
vocal, and audible. This will rule out writing, for example, which is human but not 
vocal and audible. I want to keep before us the simple concept that people spoke long 
before they wrote. And the evidence is strong that people spoke long before they sent 
smoke signals or beat drums or communicated in various other ways that were not both 
voaal and audible. (Drums, for example, are audible but not vooal.) Such a definition, 
however, still does not give us a firm enough control of what language is. I would 
like to further qualify by citing four very important characteristics of language. These 
particular characteristics were noted by W. Nelson Francis in his book The English 
Language , (W. W. Norton, 1965). 

1. Language is arbitrary. This means that there is no logical connection between 
the thing and its name. When people say that a name "sounds right," all they 
are saying is that it is customary for them to call this thing by a certain name. 
What is familiar tends to sound "right." Language is not logical; it is ar- 
bitrary. 

2. Language is conventional. Suppose some" day I decide I do not think rock sounds 
like a hard object and I decide to find another word for it. I decide g r i g 
sounds harder than rock and so I call it that--all the time. The initial choice 
of grig was foolish , but it was arbitrary . There is no connection between the 
sound grig . Now, because I say grig instead of rock , rqy children and grand- 
children learn to say it and in our family it becomes conventional to say grig . 

The neighbor's children pick it up and take it to school and pretty soon in 
Hattiesburg we call small, hard geological formations broken off from larger 
objects grigs . The word was first arbitrary, that is, there was no real rela- 
tionship between cirig and the object. The name has now become conventional, 
that is, a community of speakers call the object in question a grig . 

3. Language is culturally transmitted. Language is not inherited. The tendency 

to any particular language is not inherited. A. baby who is deaf and consequent- 
ly does not hear speech, does not learn to speak, though he can easily enough 
make the non-arbitrary , nonconventional babbling sounds. All babies babble 
alike at first. This babbling, at least initially, is not culturally transmit- 
ted, that is, it has no meaning conveyed by any given sequence of sounds. 

4. Language is multiple structured. And this brings us at long last to the main 

point. To say that language is structured is simply to say that we cannot talk 
about language in one set of terms. Do we mean how it sounds? What is the in- 
ventory of its phonemes? Do we mean what it means? If we assume only two ex- 
tremes for language, then we can say that they are content --that is, some com- 
mon "meaning" understood by its hearers— and expression- -that is, the sounds 
that somehow call forth or convey the common meaning. It is over-simplification, 
however, to limit the levels or layers of structure to two. At this point, we 
cannot be sure exactly how many it is best to assume. Most modern linguists 
however insist upon a minimum of three: phonology, grammar (which itself is 

divided into morphology and syntax) and semology. The whole basis of continued 
interest in modern linguistics is to determine exactly what relationships exist 
among these levels. 

SESSION II 



During this session I should like to take up the matter of the definition of grammar 
and to talk about kinds of grammar and the consequences of choosing a given grammar as 
a classroom guide. 



We noted a few minutes ago that grammar incorporated both morphology and syntax. Do 
not be disturbed by the technical language. All the statement means is that single units 
functioning together belong to morphology. Examples are: un- + tie, friend + -ly, and 
boy + -s. It is easy to see that the second element in each case differs. In untie^ 
tie has a referential content, that is, it relates to something in the real worTH! The 
other two are purely grammatical, but in different ways. The suffix -ly changes the 
word class--or part of speech, if you prefer that term— from a noun to an adjective, 
whereas the marks the word as a plural form, but does not change its word class. 
Syntax concerns larger units: 

John ran 

in the car 

the tal 1 boy 

the tall boy in the car 

Grammar is still insufficiently defined. We have not deleted old, inaccurate ideas about 
what grammar is or is supposed to be. Let me borrow from yet another article by W. 

Nelson Francisentitled "Revolution in Grammar," (Quarterly Journal of Speech, SL 
[October, 1954], 299-312) to clarify what all the people who will be talking to. you will 
mean by the term. 

1. First, grammar is "the set of formal patterns in which the words of a language 
are arranged in order. to convey larger meanings." In other words, this grammar 
applies to word patterns such as preposition and object, subject and verb, verb 
and adverb and all the other patterns that even small children use. I might say 
that grammar I is the way I string words together so that you understand me. 

2. Grammar II is the "analysis, description, and forrmulizati on of these patterns." 

"He wrote a grammar," we say. We mean that he somehow set forth the system of 
the language. It may be done in any one of several ways. For example, it may 
be traditional and start with the ways in which words are categorized as parts 
of speech. We shall return to this point later. Grammar I is the system of 
language. Grammar II is the symbolization of the system. 

3. Grammar III is defined by Francis as "Linguistic etiquette." It is reference to 
to the niceties of language that all too many teachers spend their days teaching. 

I may want to suggest to a student that in certain circumstances he_ is is more 
appropriate than he bes , but I should really be far more concerned that he 
recognize the regularity of the Z 3 and that he understands how that fact is a 
part of a larger system. 

Now that we have sufficiently defined our terms, let us keep in mind that during this 
week your speakers will almost always be talking about Grammars I and II— almost never 
about Grammar III. 

In describing a language, however, we have found that the separation of grammar into the 
tight little compartment I indicated earlier is rarely sufficient. One of the princi- 
ples involved in structural grammar is that every statement of a language must be made 
in terms of the level immediately "below" it. And now I must digress to tell you some- 
thing that the English language is incapable of doing. It is impossible forme to talk 
about levels in English without putting them into a spatial context. And yet these 
levels are not in any real sense "below" or "above" any other level, since they occur 
simultaneously. It is one of the places where my language forces me to express myself 
in terms that are contrary to reality. When I say that each level must be expressed in 
terms immediately "below" it, I am only saying that I seem to have found a convenient 



way of showing relationships. Meaning will be expressed in grammatical terms, grammar 
in phonemic terms, phonemes in phonetic symbols, etc. 

My main goal in this session is to set the basis for three major kinds of analyses and 
to show that there are differences in the way one talks about language, dependent upon 
the kind of analytical method one chooses. All have their strengths and weaknesses, 
which is to say that some are good for one purpose, some for another. I would like to 
suggest, however, that only teachers who know fully all three kinds of grammars and 
what each purports to do should attenpt any synthesis among them. For years now, I 
have been trying to point out that to use bits and pieces of structural or generative 
grammars without knowing the theory supporting them is gimmickry at its worst and you 
may expect no better results than you got when you taught traditional grammar as if 
it were grammar III, or "linguistic etiquette." Obviously I am talking to the wrong 
people. Your presence here indicates an open mind and a willingness to learn, and I 
commend you heartily for that fact. 

I said that we would discuss three major grammars. There are others (stratificational , 
for example), but I shall stick to traditional, structural, and generative grammars in 
an attempt to show you some important facts about each. Incidentally, I promise ahead 
of time that I shall not encroach too heavily upon the work of Miss Futch on Monday, 
June 5, or of professor Jacobs on Wednesday, Juh® 7. I am hopeful that what I say 
today will aid you in listening better when those speakers go into detail about mat- 
ters I shall discuss only superficially. 

Let us start with traditional grammar, which I assume you are all famil iar with . Qne 
of the main criticisms against traditional grammar has been that the definitions are 
inconsistent. Some parts of speech designate what the word purports to do or designate 
nouns name; verbs state. Others show modification: adjectives and adverbs. Pronouns 

stand for nouns (a mistake, of course). 

I have passed out a handout with some sentences we shall examine. 

1. No_ books were left lying around 

2. None were left lying around 

3. Books were not left lying around 



4. Books were never left lying around 

What parts of speech are no, none , not and never? Traditionally, we probably would 
have said that n£ is an acUective; none is a pronoun; not and never are adverbs. Your 
first four sentences illustrates this (from handout). An examination of the facts 
shows some interesting variations. One of the most used, soundest traditional gram- 
mars I know is Pence and Emery A Grammar of Present-Day English (2nd ed., 1966). How- 
ever, it is a striking fact that nowhere do the authors gather together all negatives 
and discuss them in a block. However, by searching in the index I find a modicum of 
information. 

1. I findn£may be an adverb (specifically Pence savs an adverb used "absolutely 

or independently" (p. 104). Now when we look at the definition of adverbs we 
find on page 6 "an adverb is a word that describes or modifies a verb, an ad- 
jective, or another adverb." Nowhere does the definition say that adverbs 
may be used "absolutely or independently" or even, as seems to be the case in 



sentence (5) — if we wish to stick to modi€ication--that an adverb can modify 
a whole sentence. We see, then, that the definition is good only up to a point, 
but that it fails to cover all the cases. Nobody would argue, I am sure, that 
since the definition doesn't cover it, the sentence 

5. No, I haven't seen any books lying around 

is not an English sentence, and a perfectly acceptable one at that. 

/ 2. The only concern Pence and Emery show for the word none is whether it is sing- 

ular or plural. They make a pedantic argument about it on page 238. Since 
historically none is simply a blend of no one, the authors seem uneasy with 
sentences like None of the books are lying around . They never discover that 
the singularity or pTuraTTty is determined by whether the object of the follow- 
ing preposition is a count noun or a mass noun. Sentences 6 and 7 illustrate 
the fact. 

6. None of the fruit is left. ( Frui t is a mass noun.) 

7. None of the books are left. ( Books is a plural count noun.) 

3. Since we traditionally think of not and never as adverbial, let us examine 
these words together. We will fTn? some interesting simi 1 arities . I may note 
in passing that our traditionalists whom I am using as representative make 
only one reference in the inde« to adverbs --the familiar types: time, place, 
manner, degree, and a catch-all miscellaneous . This last group is far more 
interesting for what it omits than for what it includes--for example, negatives. 
Let us examine sentences 8-10. 

8. He is not here. He is never here . He is not ever here. 

9 . He has not. left . He has never left. He has not. ever left. 

10. He will not leave. He will never leave. He will not ever leave. 



We see some interesting parallels. These forms do indeed appear to be adverb- 
ial. And the comparison of never and not ever indicates that we are dealing 
with two forms of the same phrase. Furthermore, we are now back to the class 
I adverb of time (ever meaning something like 'at some time') except that 
never is a negated time 'not at any time'. Traditional grammar often ignores 
the more soph l s ti catedpoi nts of the system. Nevertheless, regardless of the 
kind of grammar, it is incumbent upon the analyst to deal with all. the 
language. 

Now, let me be insistent upon one point. This discussion about traditional grammar 
was not made to denigrate traditional grammar as such. It was made to point out what 
a grammar must do. First, whatever rules one makes to categorize words in a lan- 
guage must be applied across the board. We cannot just drop the rules if they give 
us embarrassing information. Second, we must have a method of categorizing that ap- 
plies to all the language, not just a convenient portion of it. For example, in ad- 
dition to the matter mentioned above, traditional grammar ignores how tag questions 
are formed. Look at sentences 11-14. 

11. He left it there, didn't he? (Notice the negative) 

12. He didn't leave it here, did he? 
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